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“DRIVEN TO AND FRO.” 


Mrs. Epwarpd RayMonD was a bright, warm-hearted, fair, 
young, married lady, in comfortable circumstances. She had 
been a belle; now she was tolerably domestic, having a kind hus- 
band, whose tastes were quiet, and a beautiful boy, some three 
years old. She had just known her first sorrow, having buried 
her infant daughter; and, under the holy influences of this sharp 
summons to look upward, her soul was peculiarly open to good 
impressions. 

She was sitting in her nursery alone one morning; for the 
nurse had taken her little boy to walk; and, with eyes dim with 
tears, she was folding up, and patting away, the delicate little 
garments of the departed babe. What thoughts passed through 
her mind, as she fulfilled her task, many may guess; for the trial 
she had been called to bear is a very common one. We cannot 
but observe how often ‘the Shepherd tenderly takes up the 
young lamb, and carries it forward, that the mother may follow 
him.” As she sat musing and weeping, and asking herself that 
very question, — ‘‘ Why is it so common a calamity, this maternal 
bereavement, this snatching’ of young children from the bosoms 
that yearn so after them, from hearts that seem to be growing 
better under the daily blessing of their influence?’ — she was 
summoned to the drawing-room to meet a true friend. 


It was a Mrs. Allyne, a matron some twenty years older than 
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herself, a woman somewhat remarkable for uniting a fervent, 
untiring benevolence with a cool judgment and a knowledge of 
human nature. She had been much with Mrs. Raymond during 
her infant’s illness and since its death, and was welcomed as 
those who have bound us by such associations must ever be. She 
did not come on a visit of condolence, therefore, like many who 
now turned their steps, as a matter of duty, to the mourner’s 
house. Her few, judicious words had been spoken already, at 
the right moment. She knew that the work of time could not be 
hurried, but that the work of God in the heart might be helped 
by his instruments; and as one of them she came. 

Not of the fresh sorrow did she speak now, nor of any desire to 
lift the mourner above her grief. She soon spoke of that which 
was at present taking hold of her own feelings. Charlotte Ray- 
mond listened at first, as people are apt to do when smarting under 
a first sorrow, with a little selfish feeling of astonishment at her 
friend’s supposed want of sympathy, in introducing any topic but 
the sole one that could interest her. It did not oceur to her, that 
she could or ought to be interested in any thing else. When Mrs. 
Allyne left her, she had forgotten this emotion, or remembered 
it only to be ashamed of it. 

The substance of Mrs. Allyne’s communication was as follows : 

“‘Do you remember Hannah Shaw ?”’ 

** What! the pretty young girl that lived with Aunt Susan a 
whole year, and turned out such a good-for-nothing? Yes, indeed. 
I never saw aunt so much vexed about any thing. The girl went 
off to New York, did she not?” 

“Yes, and I never could get any clue to her after that.” 

“Why, my dear Mrs. Allyne! what could you want of her? 
You know she went with that worthless young man; and she 
never could have come to any good.” 

“Perhaps not; perhaps she might. But only weck before last, 
I heard of her.” 

“You did? I hope she is not here again.” 

‘She has been in the city a year. For the first nine months 
she led a dreadful life of poverty and sin; for the last three 
months, she has been in our jail.” 

‘And that, I suppose, is the best that could have been hoped 
for her. Is it not a pity she cannot be kept there for life? I 
suppose she must be let out one of these days.’’ 
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“Kept there for life! 
you mean?” 

Now, Charlotte Raymond’s mental habits were not those of 
discrimination or examination. She seldom turned an idea over 
in her mind, or saw that a subject had two sides to it; so she 

~ answered, with rather a puzzled air, ‘‘ Why, both, I suppose.” 

Mrs. Allyne was aware that her young friend could not be 
taken with her all at once into an entire new world of ideas, 
without risk of serious, perhaps inextricable, bewilderment. So 
she went on quietly. 

‘‘Hannah’s term of confinement was up last Friday.” 

‘What a pity! I suppose she is off again to her old life.” 

‘No, she is still in the jail.” 

“Why! how is that?” 

‘* By her own choice.” 

‘What a horrid creature she must be!” 

“You shall judge for yourself. Shall I tell you about her?” 

“Yes, do,” replied Mrs. Raymond, with something of interest 
awakening in her face. 

‘She was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment for larceny. 
I went there to visit another prisoner, and saw her sitting in such 
an attitude of despondency, in a corner by herself, that I was 
moved to approach her. I did not recognize her, however, till 
she looked up as I spoke to her. She is very much changed, her 
beauty nearly gone, her bright smiling expression entirely vanished. 
She knew me in a moment; and when I said tenderly, ‘ Why, 
Hannah my child, is this you?’ she covered her face with her 
hands.”’ 

‘T don’t wonder she remembered you, Mrs. Allyne; you took 
a good deal of notice of her when she was living at Aunt 
Susan’s.”’ 

“Yes, I was anxious for her, with her pretty face and volatile 
disposition and love of dress, especially as there seemed to be no 
one who took any special interest in her. The cook, you know, was 
very cross ; and your Aunt Susan sometimes reproved her severely, 
and threatened to dismiss her, when she stayed out too long; but I 
don’t think there was one kind, wise friend, who sought to gain 
her confidence, or make a steady life pleasant to her; do you?” 

‘‘ Well, I suppose it was no one’s duty in particular. I never 
heard that she had any relations in the city.” 


For punishment or for reformation, do 
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“* No one’s duty!” thought Mrs. Allyne: “under whose roof 
was she living ?”’ 

She was not ready, however, to communicate the thought, or 
rather felt that her hearer was not ready to receive it. She con- 
tinued: ‘‘ Hannah made me no answer; so I added, ‘I am glad 
to see you again, Hannah.’ 

“What, here’ Are you glad to see me here, Mrs. Allyne?’ 

“¢*T did not mean that,’ said I; but truly, are you not better 
off here than where you have been for the last twelve months ?’ 

“She murmured, ‘Indeed I am. God knows I would rather 
live here all my days than go back.’ 

“** Ts that true? Do you know what you are saying, and do 
you mean it?’ 

“‘T do! Ido!’ said she. ‘I suppose nobody will believe me. 
I do not expect to be believed; but it is true.’ 

“**T believe you,’ said I. 

“You do?’ exclaimed she. ‘I am thankful for it. I knew 
that if anybody did, you would.’ 

“¢ Certainly, Hannah; I know that your life cannot have been 
happy since you left Mrs. Gardiner’s.’ 

‘‘* Happy! oh, mercy, mercy! you don’t know what misery 
is, Mrs. Allyne ; you know nothing about it, unless you can look 
into such hearts as mine. I thought I was happy at first, when 
I first went to New York; it was all so new, and I had been so 
restless and discontented for a great while, and they dressed me 
so beautifully; and then there were the theatres and dances; 
and—oh me! when I did come to myself! ’ 

“‘ And now, for the first time, one or two tears began to trickle 
from her dry, inflamed eyes. ‘When did you come to yourself, 
Hannah ?’ I inquired. 

“¢When I was sick, dreadfully sick, and saw that nobody 
cared for me; when I lay awake with pain all night, hearing the 
frolicking that was going on in the house, and could not help 
thinking of past times, and then of death and an angry God. 
O Mrs. Allyne! I remembered some very kind words you spoke 
to me one day at Mrs. Gardiner’s, when I was dusting her cham- 
ber, and you came in, and sat waiting till she got back from her 
ride. Idid not seem to pay much attention then; but you spoke 
so as if you really cared about me: I never quite forgot it.’ 

‘‘<Tt did not save you, though, Hannah.’ 
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** No, indeed, ma’am,’ said she, ‘ because so much was said on 
the other side. You could not follow it up, ma’am; you did not 
live in the house with me; and what could a few words, just for 
once, do, if they were ever so good? Oh! but how often I wished 
afterwards, that I had taken them to heart!’ 

““¢ And yet, Hannah,’ said I, ‘you went back to your usual 
way of life as soon as you got well.’ 

“She hung her head for a moment; and then, suddenly look- 
ing me full in the face, she exclaimed, almost wildly, ‘What 
else could Ido? I could starve, I could freeze to death in the 
street, — perhaps I shall yet ; — but that was all the choice I had. 
I knew it was; and you know it is, Mrs. Allyne. I could stay 
among sinners, and be fed and clothed a while longer; or I could 
go among good people, and be kicked away to starve. They all 
told me so, where I was living; and I was not ready to bear all 
that; so I stayed on, till somebody invited me to come to . 
And I was all the while so miserable! I was trying to save some 
money, to go and live innocently away in the country, where 
nobody knew me; and I stole some, and here I am.’ She uttered 
all this rapidly, evidently in a state of great nervous excitement ; 
and, when she had finished, she again hid her face with her hands. 
I did not know what to say to her.” 

“T do not wonder,” replied Mrs. Raymond, now thoroughly 
drawn from her own sorrow; ‘‘I am sure I should not know what 
to say to such a girl.” 

“‘T should have been glad to tell her, that I would put her into 
a respectable situation as soon as her time was up, and give her a 
chance to redeem her character. But, you know, I do not keep 
house; and I know not an individual who would trust her. I 
talked with her some time longer, to ascertain as thoroughly as 
possible the sincerity of her repentance; and, though the natural 
sweetness of her temper is injured, and the life she has led has, 
of course, stained her soul deeply, yet I believe she could be 
saved.” 

“Then she ought to be.” 

“Let me tell you one circumstance more. I neglected, at that 
visit, to inquire when her time would be out. I went away, and 
thought a great deal about her case, and those of others; for I 
have reason to believe that hers is not a solitary one. I consulted 
some benevolent friends; but what to do with her, what to pro- 
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mise her, I knew not. I had many other engagements on my 

‘hands, and did not visit the prison again so soon as I had intended. 
When I did, she was gone, the warden knew not where. Her 
time had expired the day before. He supposed that she had 
returned to her former haunts, as a matter of course.”’ 

“Oh, Mrs. Allyne! and you think she might have been 
saved ?”’ 

“The warden seemed very sorry about her. He said he had 
never seen a girl who seemed more truly to loathe the life she 
had led, and that she declared to him, as she went away, that she . 
would die rather than go on as she had done. He said she had 
evidently depended very much on seeing me again; that she had 
inquired for me, and watched the door anxiously all day before 
she was dismissed; and, after she was fairly in the street, he saw 
her stand a long time, leaning against the wall, apparently in 
great distress of mind. Then she walked slowly up the street; 
and, suddenly turning, she came back to the jail, and again stood 
for several minutes, as if about to ring. But, finally, she went 
away with her head hanging down, looking as if she ‘could not 
bear the sunshine,’ to use the man’s own expression. 

* But did you not say she was now in jail?” 

‘Yes; this morning I had a note from the warden, requesting 
me to come to him. I went immediately. I found him much 
moved. Hannah had been absent only two nights. She came 
back early this morning, and told him that she had spent two whole 
days in seeking honest employment in vain. She could give no 
recommendations ; no one would take an entire stranger into the 
house; and she did not blame any one for such caution. The 
first night, she had hired a sleeping-place among decent people; 
bnt she had no money left, after buying necessary food; and last 
night, — you know, Mrs. Raymond, it was so intensely cold that 
even your furnace hardly kept your house comfortable, — the 
poor wretch had slept on a pile of shavings under a carpenter’s 
shed, rather than go to the hateful abodes where she knew she 
should have been received. And, half-frozen and hungry, she 
came to the warden, as you were sitting at your breakfast-table, 
to implore him to take her back into prison, since she must sin or 
starve. He is a humane man, and he did; on his own responsi- 
bility, he has undertaken to keep her there a few days, till I see 
what can be done for her.” 
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““Q Mrs. Allyne! something must be done. What can we 
do?” 

“‘T do not know, my dear. I am utterly perplexed.” 

“Couldn’t I take her into my house for a little while? I 
could give her some sewing to do, perhaps.”’ 

“There is a short answer to that question, Charlotte; your 
husband would never consent to it.”’ 

‘My husband! why, Mrs. Allyne, he is one of the most gen- 
erous, kind-hearted men in the world.” 

“T do not doubt that at all,” said Mrs. Allyne, smiling at Mrs. 
Raymond’s conjugal enthusiasm; ‘‘ but men have their own way 
of looking at these things. I do not think it would be a good 
plan for you to take Hannah, myself; but,” added she, taking 
out her watch, ‘I have an engagement at one, and must leave 
you to think this all over by yourself.”’ 

‘But just tell me, before you go, what other plan you have 
laid. I am sure my husband will be willing that I should try 
Hannah; but, if not, what else can I do?” 

‘Help to provide a home for a few such girls as Hannah. 
Believe me she is not the only true penitent among that class of 
females.” 

‘Well, that I will if my husband, — but I am sure, I know 
he will consent. Come and see me to-morrow, Mrs. Allyne. 
You advised me last week to interest myself for the suffering of 
some other creature; I did not imagine then it would be possible 
for me to think of any thing but my baby; but now I shall not 
rest till I get Hannah Shaw into my house.” 

Mrs. Allyne shook her head with a faint smile, and went away. 
That night Mrs. Raymond eagerly opened her heart to her hus- 
band, as they sat before a bright coal fire in the well-filled grate. 
The next morning Mrs. Allyne came, as she had been requested. 
But it was no matter of surprise to her, when she found that the 
glowing young heart had been chilled, and that she was received 
with a faint smile and an embarrassed eye. 

Not yet anchored in a steady, enlightened, practical Christianity, 
he youthful Mrs. Raymond was for a time to be “ driven to and 
ro.” L. J. H. 


(To be continued.) 
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(To be continued.) 





THE MINISTRY OF NATURE. 


Farr Nature wins the pure man’s love, 
And leads him gently on, 

Up the still heights of truth above, 
Whose light is Beauty’s sun. 


To gentle spirits here below, 
These visions blest are given: 

Into calm souls calm thoughts do flow 
Down from a calmer heaven. 


While worldlings wander, fenced about 
With discord, care, and sin, 

And darkness threatens to put out 
The heavenly light within. 


Yet hours, amid the strife, there are, 
When the uprising soul 

Affirms the True, the Pure, and Fair, 
And scorns this world-control. 


And Nature serves, in faith, these hours, 
Working both day and night, 

With trees and rivers, fields and flowers, 
And stars of silent light. 


These always sing melodious lays, 
Trying to win our ear 

Off from the world’s discordant ways, 
Whose jarring notes we hear. 


The leafy trees teach lessons wise, 
Better than printed book : 

They say that we, our home the skies, 
Like them, must upward look. 


The rivers, as they glide along, 
Preach from the text of Time, 

And speak, in their soft-murmuring song, 
Of the “ eternal chime.” 























RANDOM THOUGHTS. 


The verdant fields of waving grain, 
And all the fruitful earth, 

Tell more than human preachers can 
About the second birth. 


And flowers are types of Beauty all, 
In their unconsciousness, — 

Beauty that on our souls should fall, 
Beauty of Holiness. 


And all the peaceful stars that shine 
Through the blue veil of night 
Are emblems of the life divine, 
And Truth’s unchanging light. 


Thus we in all things may discern 
Some plain, celestial sign, 
And learn to see, where’er we turn, 


Symbols of truth divine. S. F. c. 
West Roxbury. 


RANDOM THOUGHTS. 


Vexations. —I care little how great and heavy trials which 
we could not avoid are borne; but I do care to know how my 
friend has met petty disquietudes which might have been avoided. 
Tell me how that man demeaned himself, when his broker told 
him he had sold stock in the morning which rose three per cent 
the same afternoon; or how that female bore an unjust accusa- 
tion, what she uttered when the cook forgot the chief ingredient 
which gave flavor to the viand; and I am furnished with a clue 
to judge how greater trials will be borne. It is on Jittle rather 
than great occasions we lose our self-possession, and thereby 
betray our weakness, and the need of grace in our hearts. 

ADMIRATION. — We may well distrust the materials of which 
a man is made, when admiration is lost upon him. He must be 
a demon or an angel whom human praise cannot move. It may 
not inspire vanity; but surely the approbation of our superiors 
should make us grateful that we were enabled to call out the 
faculties with which the creative Mind has endowed us; and, thus 
stimulated, we can become more patient and faithful laborers in 
his vineyard. H. 8. E. 





THE RESOURCES OF OLD AGE. 


A SERMON, BY REV. J. H. MORISON. 


Gen. xxv. 8.— “ Then Abraham gave up the ghost, and died in a good old 
age, an old man, and full of years; and was gathered to his people.” 


IN these days of excited action, when those who have hardly passed 
the meridian of life are shoved aside to make room for the young, 
old age has been regarded too much as a period of comfortless 
imbecility. And this view of the matter has been countenanced 
by the aged themselves, who, having at the proper season neglected 
to lay up the true resources for retirement, and yet unable to 
bear the perpetual jostling and excitement of active business, 
withdraw from their accustomed occupations, and spend the even- 
ing of their days without influence, without employment, with 
little interest in what is going on around them, and almost with- 
out hope. Not long since, in meeting a man who, after a life 
of activity, had given up all employment, and retired in com- 
fortable circumstances, with as many of this world’s blessings as 
often fall to the lot of man, I ventured to congratulate him on the 
pleasures and satisfaction which he must now take, in having 
closed his labors, and enjoying, before the curtain should be drawn, 
the undisturbed retirement which had been richly purchased by a 
life of honest exertion. ‘‘ No,” he replied with a sigh; “‘no, my 
highest pleasures are nothing better than consolations.” But 
surely things need not be thus. Every age, in the designs of 
Providence, has its peculiar duties and enjoyments; and, if we 
rightly employ our advantages, we shall not be forsaken even in 
our old age. Not more certain, nor administering a more real 
satisfaction, are the enchanting dreams, the fresh out-gushing 
affections, the sparkling delirium of hope and young desire, that 
mark the spring-time of life, than the golden fruits, the rich skies, 
the softened shades, the still and meditative hours, which may 
reach through its autumn, till the snows of winter spread their 
sheltering mantle lightly and gracefully upon its bosom. 

But, then, in order to enjoy age, we must prepare for it. There 
is a retribution running along with our lives, linking each moment 
with every moment that shall succeed. ‘The three principal, 
external resources of age are health, competence, friends. They 
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are subject to the accidents to which all outward things are liable, 
but depend in a great measure upon ourselves, and should there- 
fore be attended to in all our plans of life. 

1. Health, though always exposed to influences beyond our 
reach, is, to no small extent, the result of regular, industrious 
habits, temperance, and cheerfulness. 

2. Next to health, among outward blessings, is a competent 
estate. And by competence I mean that which will enable us to 
live as we have been in the habit of living. To the young, it is 
of little consequence how they live. Their pliant minds are 
readily accommodated to circumstances. But it is not an easy 
thing for the old to be restricted in the expenditures, the hospital- 
ities, the little indulgences and luxuries even, that have become 
necessary to them through the habits of fifty, sixty, or seventy 
years. Besides, the respectability and happiness of the old, now 
that they are cut off from active efforts, depends in no small degree 
upon the ability to do good. He who feels that his usefulness is 
over, that no way of dispensing blessings among others is left, 
must have a rare cheerfulness and faith if he do not lose some- 
thing of his self-respect, and feel that life is growing every day 
more and more a burthen. For this reason, men in the prime of 
life should live so far within their income, that something may be 
laid up against the time of want. 

There are situations, indeed, when this is not our duty. Men 
with large families and moderate incomes may well expend all 
their means in educating their children. Others, again, may feel 
it their duty to devote their lives to some great cause, which 
excludes the hope of providing even a moderate competence for 
themselves. Both these classes are among the real benefactors of 
mankind, and entitled to their respect. And where they have 
judiciously husbanded their means, and lived by a strict and wise 
economy, that all beyond their actual wants might be spent on 
higher objects, they have been forming habits and cherishing 
principles which will secure their peace. They have meat to eat 
which the world knows not of. By their lives of voluntary 
poverty, they are teaching a lesson which no eloquence of the lips 
can ever enforce. I do not now remember a more beautiful illus- 
tration of this than Noah Worcester, ‘‘ the Apostle,” as he has 
been called, ‘‘ of peace,” who had devoted his life to the great ob- 
jects of humanity. He had always lived upon small means; and, 
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during the latter part of his life (he died at the age of eighty), 
“he was for years debilitated, and often a great sufferer; his 
circumstances were very narrow, compelling him to so strict an 
economy that he was sometimes represented, though falsely, as 
wanting the common comforts of life. In this tried and narrow 
condition,” says his friend Dr. Channing, “‘ he was among the most 
contented of men. He spoke of his old age as among the happiest 
portions, if not the very happiest, of his life. . . . When I have 
visited him in his last years, and looked on his serene countenance, 
and heard his cheerful voice, and seen the youthful earnestness 
with which he was reading a variety of books, and studying the 
great interests of humanity, I have felt how little of this outward 
world is needed to our happiness. I have felt the greatness of the 
human spirit, which could create to itself such joy from its own 
resources. I have felt the folly, the insanity, of that prevailing 
worldliness which, in accumulating outward good, neglects the 
imperishable soul. On leaving his house, and turning my face 
towards this city, I have said to myself, How much richer is this 
poor man than the richest who dwell yonder! I have been ashamed 
of my own dependence on outward good.” 

3. Next in importance above health and competence are friends. 
These, too, must be acquired in early life, by habits of kindliness 
and affection. They are mostly to be sought in one’s own family. 
The companions that spring up round a man in the family rela- 
tions are those on which his chief dependence must be placed, for 
the social enjoyments of his declining years. The associates with 
whom he began his course are widely scattered; and hardly one 
remains to recall the incidents of his childhood. But children 
and children’s children, gathering in manly or childish clusters 
round him, bring back the freshness of his early feelings, and 
make him young again. While the good patriarch looks back 
upon the grave, and thinks of Isaac and Rebecca, of Rachel and 
Leah, whom he has buried there, and with whom he, too, must 
soon lie down, he is brought away from the sad memories of the 
past by the manly presence of Joseph and Benjamin, and in their 
little ones sees his own features, and feels that his own life 
through them is extended to distant generations. 

But, then, his friendships must not be confined to his own kin- 
dred. Few things have a more narrowing and unsocial influence 
than this. His sympathies must be expanded, his affections en- 
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riched, by a continued intercourse with others. And the ravages 
which death and change shall make among his friends must be 
supplied, all along from childhood up, by new accessions. ‘Too 
many, when they have once started in life, feel as though they were 
shut out from new intimacies. Every friend that is lost is so much 
taken from their social existence; and, if they linger along till age, 
their friendships are all stripped off; and, like some tall tree over 
which the storms of autumn have passed, they stand out naked, 
unsheltered, and alone. Rather, in our friendships, should we be 
like the evergreen, where, as the old leaves drop off, new leaves are 
formed, and it continues crowned with greenness through the year ; 
the memory of those who are gone mingling with, and throwing iis 
shadows over, the brightness of the present. Thus the inroads of 
age upon the affections, though great and sometimes sharply felt, 
are made up in a way most grateful to the feelings. Young friends 
gather round the old man. Their vivacity and excessive life are 
sweetly tempered by his serenity of mind. Their impetuosity is 
unconsciously checked by the silent influence of his character ; 
and his, perhaps too great, calmness is quickened by their activity, 
as the dashing torrents from the mountain flow softly through the 
deep channel in the meadows, and at the same time keep alive 
the stream which, but for them, might dry up or stagnate in its 
course. 

Few kinds of social intercourse are more pleasant, or really 
more useful to all, than this union of the old and young. It 
is one of the great resources of age. Through it, the old are 
brought into immediate sympathy with the living world. They 
feel within themselves the stirrings and breathings that are around 
them. They draw in from society a perpetually reviving warmth. 
Instead of looking with fear upon every new change, because it is 
a departure from the course to which they have been accustomed, 
and mourning over society as lost, because it no longer moves on as 
it once did, they enter into the feelings of the present; they sym- 
pathize with its changes; they appreciate the good which is 
unfolding itself in the midst of many evils. They are not super- 
annuated relics from the past, but really an important and 
influential part of the present. 

But, then, in order that age may be thus honored and loved, it 
must have its attractions. 

4. It must have knowledge. An ignorant young man or 
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woman may be tolerated. The grace and charm of youth may even 
make them attractive, without higher qualities. But ignorant old 
men can hardly expect to be sought after. Their own experience 
rust, indeed, have taught them something; and it is pleasant to 
hear them talk of their early life, habits, and associates, to see the 
sunlight of youth kindling in the eye of age, and making alive 
again scenes and incidents that transpired more than half a century 
ago. But, in our unexciting life, every man’s own experience is 
small; and, if he confines himself to it (however attractive he 
may sometimes be to a stranger), with his constant associates the 
old stories become tiresome. His mind is impoverished. The 
deference which he expects, and which age seems to demand, will 
not be paid. His notions are narrow. Experience has not en- 
larged his knowledge, but only stiffened into an icy rigor the few 
ideas with which he started in youth. No respect is to be given 
to his opinions on account of his long life; for really length of 
years hath not given experience. One day has been but the repe- 
tition of that which went before; and so, with little change as 
respects his opinions, he has gone on through life. 

Thought and reason alone make experience valuable. Our 
own personal knowledge must be enlarged by reading, and set in 
order by reflection. The old shepherd who, in the plains of Chal- 
dea, watched the constellations as they rose and set, had seen 
more, in his own experience, of the heavenly bodies than Newton, 
when, at the age of twenty-five, he first discovered and explained 
their laws. But the modern philosopher, extending his own know- 
ledge by the observations of others, and comparing all by his own 
powers of thought, was able to weave into one beautiful system, 
and bring down to the uniformity of a single law, what to the 
other had seemed unconnected, perplexing, independent wander- 
ings of separate spheres. So, in all things, it is not length of 
years, but application, strength of thought, largeness of compre- 
hension, and continual activity of mind, to which we may look up 
for wisdom; and he who would multiply the resources of his old 
age, either that he may then live within himself or be attractive 
to the young, must have his mind always awake, ready to gather 
in knowledge and wisdom from all quarters. Nor is he to abate 
his activity with the coming on of years. He must keep up his 
acquaintance with passing events. He is to be familiar with the 
new modes of business, the new books, ideas, feelings, of the day. 
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Then he will be able to bring out from his treasury things new 
and old; and, comparing them with each other, may find profita- 
ble instruction and employment for himself, and his society will 
be sought by the young. 

Too many men of active and strong powers dwindle away into 
nothing before they die. Finding themselves unequal to the keen 
competitions of business, they withdraw from it entirely. Their 
habits have been wholly active. Business has filled up all their 
thoughts; and now, upon retiring from that, they have nothing 
left. Their minds rust out; and they remain a mournful wreck 
of former greatness, like some old castle which has survived all 
the uses for which it was built, and stands upon its naked promon- 
tory, with not one cheerful countenance to animate its walls. Men 
should remember this, in laying out and carrying through their 
plans; and, while laying up ‘“‘ much goods for many years,” they 
ought not to forget those inward resources which alone can furnish 
nutriment for their old age. 

5. The next topic on which I would dwell is a cheerful, contented 
disposition. Old men are often peevish and irritable, or grasping 
insanely for new possessions, while the very earth is crumbling 
under their feet, and the grave opening to receive them. Of this 
contentment we have in Barzillai the Gileadite a beautiful illus- 
tration. He had ministered generously to the king during his 
extreme distress in consequence of his son’s rebellion. David, 
moved by his kindness, urged him to go and live with him in Jeru- 
salem. ‘And Barzillai said unto the king, ‘ How long have I to 
live, that I should go up with the king unto Jerusalem? Iam this 
day fourscore years old:. . . wherefore, then, should thy servant 
be yet a burden unto my lord the king? . . . Let thy servant, 
I pray thee, turn back again, that I may die in mine own city, 
and be buried by the grave of my father and of my mother.’ ” 
Still, wishing another to enjoy the preferment for which he has 
himself no relish, he recommends a young man to the king, who 
promises to receive him in his stead. ‘‘ And the king kissed Bar- 
zillai, and blessed him; and he returned unto his own place.” 
(2 Sam. xix. 31, &c.) 

One of the peculiar beauties of age is its cheerful and happy 
serenity. The impetuous hopes of youth, the severe conflicts of 
manhood, are over; and, if they have done their part, the passions 
have been transmuted into affections, and a warm heart is gently 
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sending its influence all around it. I have seen an aged man or 
woman, whose countenance alone, resting in the sunshine of un- 
broken peace, taught, more effectually than human lips, the great 
lesson of Christian cheerfulness. And age is really the season for 
cheerful affections. Those long tossed about upon the ocean of life 
through anxious days and nights, dripping and shivering in the 
storm, have now got through their dangers; and, though winds are 
still abroad, they feel them not, as they sit by the blazing fireside 
of their own tranquil home. They have fought the good fight ; 
they have kept the faith; and already their reward is with them. 
The prospect of death clouds not the serenity of their minds; for, 

6. In a firm, religious faith is their stay. God’s mercies are 
linked to their hearts, by the long experience of his love, through 
joys and sorrows, health and sickness, parents, children, friends. 
The earth shines upon them with a pure and tranquil light; for 
it is not to them as to the young, whose attachments are not yet 
formed. Every spot around them is consecrated by the past. 
Where we see only stones and trees and naked fields, for them is 
spread out a whole volume of life’s experience; and, if they have 
been true to their Creator, the spots which tell most feelingly of 
suffering are shining now with the purest joy. 

There is a tendency among the old, which every one familiar 
with them must have observed, to attach what seems to us a very 
unreasonable importance to forms, to little things. They have been 
long familiar with them, and now cannot easily give them up. The 
church, with its hallowed associations, independently of its instruc- 
tions, is to them what it can never be to the young. Now, since 
we are so constituted, should we not make provision for this ten- 
dency in our nature? While, on the one hand, we should never 
encumber ourselves with unmeaning or useless rites, still less 
allow them to be multiplied, and crowd out the reality which it is 
their purpose to cherish; so, on the other hand, by a few simple 
rites, which can hardly be perverted, should we not endeavor to 
draw with us, through our lives, a chain of associations which may 
tend to counteract the strong associations of another character 
which are constantly binding us to the earth? For instance, 
while the constant pursuit of gain strengthens the love of money, 
and through this growing habit, with all its associations, avarice 
is threatening to become the vice of age, may not the sabbath- 
day worship, with its associations gathering strength also with 
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years, go with us through life, and do what it may by a chain of 
spiritual memories to save us from temptation ? 

Or, to take another, and indeed the only other rite, which we 
are accustomed to observe. In its influence upon the mind, be- 
ginning in childhood, and ever attended with peculiar feelings, it 
becomes a strong bond of union between ourselves and our Re- 
deemer. And it is because of this, that the old, who have been 
long accustomed to it, though they come to church on no other 
day, are still anxious, when these days come round, to employ the 
little strength they have to unite with us once more in this simple 
but touching observance. It calls before them the dead, who, in 
days long since gone by, joined with them in this hallowed com- 
memoration of a Saviour’s death. It is connected, through a whole 
life, with seasons of retirement from its interests, of self-inspection, 
of sanctifying resolutions, of sweet communion in the spirit of love 
with him who died in our behalf. 

But, setting aside these forms, which through association and 
habit have to the aged a force and significance which they can 
never have to the young, age, when rightly prepared by the pre- 
vious stages of life, is peculiarly the season for religious medita- 
tion and hope. The activity of life is over. Its projects are all 
behind. Gradually, body and spirit have been seeking for them- 
selves retirement and repose. The grave, death, eternity, are 
near at hand. Every day reminds them that their time here is 
short. Through a religious faith, the past and the future meet in 
one. They go back; the faces which they loved in infancy, 
‘their bosom-friends of riper age,”’ their parents, brethren, sisters, 
children, ‘‘summoned before them to their heritage,” are gone. 
The earth is dear to them because of their memory. But through 
a religious faith they linger not round the tomb, nor dwell with 
the dead upon the earth; they go forward into the future, which 
is already so near at hand; and there, in fields of beauty, 
where unwelcome change shall come no more, are the faces which 
they loved in infancy, the friends of riper years, the companions 
of their age. More of their friends are in heaven than on earth; 
and their affections are calling them forward to the contemplation 
of divine things. Happy thou who in thy youth hast here laid up 
food for thy riper years! or then wilt thou have ever within 
thee a light which no earthly darkness shall extinguish, but which, 
through all the shadows of adversity and sorrow, shall throw out 
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its mild rays upon thy path, shining with rainbow hues through 
tears of grief, and relieving the heavy features of sadness by a 
smile of hope and inward joy. 
‘«‘ When grief shall be thy portion, thou wilt find 

Safe consolation in such thoughts as these, — 

A present refuge in affliction’s hour. 

And, if indulgent Heaven thy lot should bless 

With all imaginable happiness, 

Here shalt thou have, . . . beyond all power 

Of chance, thy holiest, purest, best delight.” 

I have spoken of the comforts which may belong to old age, — 
of its outward enjoyments, health, competence, friends; of its 
inward resources, which may teach it rightly to employ, or even 
to dispense with these. The picture which I have endeavored to 
draw is not from the imagination. A few living illustrations it 
has been my privilege to know; and nowhere would I go more 

e readily than to them for examples of real, pure, substantial happi- 
ness and usefulness. The feelings of childhood, long suppressed 
by the agitating burdens of life, have now revived within them. 
Their toils and conflicts ended, they have retired, before they go 
hence, to live for a time in the affections, in the knowledge which 
life has given, in their own serene temper, in the heartfelt expe- 
rience of the Divine goodness. As they stand upon the verge of 
life, having tasted all its hopes, its joys, and feeling now within 
themselves the dawning of a higher state, well may they say, like 
the aged Simeon with the infant Jesus in his arms, — “‘ Now, 
Lord, lettest thou thy servant depart in peace; for I have seen thy 
salvation.’’ Thus, calm and peaceful, is the close of their autumnal 
day ; and, when their sun is set, rich and golden memories linger 
long and pleasantly round its path. 


BROTHERHOOD. 


EVEN now a radiant angel goeth forth, 
A spirit that hath healing on his wings, 
And flieth East and West, and North and South, 
To do the bidding of the King of kings; 
Stirring men’s hearts to compass better things, 
And teaching Brotherhood, as that sweet source 
Which holdeth in itself all blessed springs. 
Mrs. Norton. 





WESLEY AND THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


Some century and a quarter ago, John Wesley was Fellow of 
Lincoln College, and Greek Lecturer there. With a few com- 
panions, recoiling like himself from the profligate habits of the 
place, he took to heart the appeals of Law’s “Serious Call,”’ and 
resolved to live with the invisible realities, which with others 
served but for a stately dream or a mocking jest. In the cold 
midnight, beneath the truthful sky, he struggled for a faith worthy 
of so great a sight. He prayed without ceasing; he fasted in 
secret; he passed the mystery on from his own heart to the souls 
of others; and led the saintly life with less offence to creed and 
prejudice, than almost any devotee in history. The son of a 
High Church rector, he could not be charged with unsacramental 
doctrine or nonconformist sympathies; he denied the Christian 
baptism of dissenters, and drove them from the communion as 
unregenerate. He duly proved his spirit of self-sacrifice by pre- 
ferring a mission to the Indians of Georgia to a parochial provision 
at home, and the fraternity of the poor Hernnhuter to the aris- 
tocratic priesthood of England. The sequel is well known; how 
he took up the labors, while others boasted of the privileges, of 
apostleship; civilized whole counties; lifted brutal populations 
into communities of orderly citizens and consistent Christians ; 
and, in grandeur of missionary achievement, rivalled the most 
splendid successes of Christendom. With what eye did the 
Church as the mother, and the University as the nurse, of so 
much greatness, look upon his career? Did they avail themselves 
of his gifts, bless Heaven for the timely mission of such rare 
graces, and heap on him the work which he was so eager to do, 
and others so much needed to get done? Did they found an 
order to bear his name, and propagate his activity? He coveted 
their support; and so clung to their alliance, that seldom has a 
strong enthusiasm been combined with such moderation. But, in 
their most favorable mood, they did but stare and stand aloof. It 
was vain to look to the clergy for their help; he was driven to a 
lay organization, and even a lay ministry; the Wesleyan Chapel 
became the rival instead of the auxiliary of the Parish Church; 
and the most loyal of all popular religious bodies was absolutely 
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repulsed from conformity. When the leaders, with a cart for 
their pulpit, and a field for their church, provoked the vices and 
passions they denounced, and were stoned and carried off to prison, 
the rector was less likely to be their intercessor than their judge. 
And in Wesley’s college-days, where the premonition of his reli- 
gious movement was distinctly given, he met no wisdom and 
affection to protect him from the scorn of the learned, and the 
laughter of the rich. The apostle of popular piety was repu- 
diated and contemned.— Rev. J. Martineauw’s Battle of the 
Churches. 


TO A CHILD AWAKENED BY A SUNBEAM. 


Bay, who wakest ’mid sunlight to play, 

Thy gentle sleep broken by one sunny ray ! 
Ever, as now, be thy slumbers beguiled 

By a beam from the spirit-land, beautiful child ! 


May He who keeps watch o’er all spirits in love 
Ever haunt thy slumbers with beams from above! 
And if, at thy waking, they might flee away, 

Oh! grasp them as earnestly, — win them to stay. 


Thou closest thy hand to imprison it tight, 

Ay, grasp it; the wanderer’s not yet out of sight ; 
And thus ever aim at the beam from on high ; 

The daybeam’s still shining, though o’ercast the sky. 


And thus will the “ silver nerve,’”’ beauteous and strong, 
Of Religion, beam brighter as years glide along, 

More glorious than sunlight from life’s morning hour, 
Till Heaven its lustre o’er thy /ast sleep shall pour. 


And then, at thy waking, not one ray of light 

Will shine: clothed in sunbeams, thou’lt wing thy bold flight 
Where no darkness can shroud it, no hand stop its way: 

Oh, struggle, my boy, towards that glorious day ! 


ARRITA. 
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ADDRESS 


DELIVERED AT THE INTERMENT OF DANIEL C. WEBB, ESQ. 


AT CHARLESTON, 8.C., NOV. 19, 1850. 


Ir ever the human heart is constrained to look out of itself, and 
to implore the assistance of some higher power, it is when a faith- 
ful, useful, virtuous, godly man is removed for ever from his 
place in society, and goes to lie down in the mouldering earth. 
On such an occasion our affections feel an astounding shock; 
they grope in a gloomy void; all the endearing ties which the 
past has been weaving burst with a painful jar asunder; all 
the hopes and expectations which we have been building on the 
future in connection with the departed object are prostrated to 
the ground; we feel our helplessness; we acknowledge our deso- 
lation ; we are conscious that characters of such a description are 
not to be created in a moment; that their places are not to be 
supplied by mere educational or mechanical contrivance ; that God 
alone is the author of such illustrious examples of moral excel- 
lence; that he has been far from multiplying them in over-profu- 
sion on the present imperfect scene of things; and, fully aware of 
our own loss and the loss of society, we involuntarily breathe out 
the prayer of the devout Psalmist, “‘Help, Lord; for the godly 
man ceaseth, for the faithful fail from among the children of 
men.” 

Could we well imagine, O mourning and pensive friends! an 
occasion more appropriate for such a petition than this, which 
finds us collected in the sanctuary around the breathless body of 
our excellent and venerable brother? These few comprehensive 
words from Scripture furnish the completest clue to his character 
that could well be devised. Two epithets occur in them which 
shall guide our brief reflections, as we linger here, for a few 
moments of fond and solemn remembrance, over his waiting 
remains. 

We are first reminded that the god/y man ceaseth. How true 
a description of the event we are summoned to mourn! Our 
friend had himself been blessed in an eminently pious parentage, 
and well did he follow the holy example which they bequeathed. 
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Never was man more impressed with a profound sense of the 
existence, the government, and the glorious attributes of the Deity, 
or of those awful and binding relations which connect his crea- 
tures with his throne. Never did a Christian receive, with more 
submission and gratitude, the great communications of revelation 
and the precious offers of the gospel. Religion seemed to conse- 
crate the very atmosphere which he breathed. His piety was of 
that antique and primitive stamp, which there is too much reason 
to fear is rapidly passing away. He was warmly attached, 
indeed, to religious forms ; but in him the love of form only grew 
out of and was moulded by the living spirit. Daily religious 
exercises entered into the arrangements of his household as neces- 
sarily and habitually as the provision for their bodily sustenance. 
In the numerous journeys which health or business or recreation 
induced him for so many years to take in different parts of the 
country, no hurry, inconvenience, or other circumstance, ever 
prevented him from offering his morning oral prayer. For more 
than forty years he was an humble, consistent, devoted professor 
of the religion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. The 
church of his God he loved with a singular attachment; and, had 
the choice been tendered him of the manner and spot in which he 
was to meet his death, he could not have selected any more har- 
monizing with his taste and feelings, his whole life and character, 
than to be summoned from the very seat where his revered father 
and himself had waited so long on their Creator with steadfast and 
undeviating punctuality. On the morning of his death, he was 
unusually impressive and affecting in his family devotions. A 
little before his departure from the world, by a wonderful coinci- 
dence, he joined the congregation with his habitual interest and 
animation, in the singing of the following hymn (the last that he 
ever sang on earth) : — 


‘Lord, what a feeble frame is ours ! 
How vain a thing is man! 
How frail are all his boasted powers ! 
How short, at best, his span! 


Swift as the feathered arrow flies, 
And cuts the yielding air ; 

Or as a kindling meteor dies, 
Ere it can well appear : 
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So pass our fleeting hours away, 
And time runs on its race ; 
In vain we ask a moment’s stay, 

Nor will it slack its pace. 


But, Lord, what mighty things depend 
On our precarious breath! 

And soon this dying life will end 
In endless life or death. 


Oh! make us truly wise to learn 
How very frail we are ; 

That we may heed our grand concern, 
And for our change prepare.” 


The very discourse to which he was listening was but another 
fitting circumstance of the impressive scene; and it almost seemed 
as if Providence had prepared a funeral service for him, before, 
instead of after, he should breathe his last. The subject of the 
discourse was the impossibility of testing a man’s life and charac- 
ter by deathbed exercises and declarations. No sooner had the 
following words parted from the speaker’s lips, than the spirit of 
our friend flew in an instant to its God: — 


‘We live in deeds, not years, — in thoughts, not breaths, — 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.’ 


Had he lived a few moments longer, he would have listened to 
the following closing remarks, the delivery of which was inter- 
cepted by a higher teacher than mortal, uninspired man : — 

“Let the precepts of Jesus be studied thoroughly; let the 
spirit of Jesus be imbibed deeply; let the endeavor be unre- 
mitting to walk by the example of Jesus fairly, and it matters 
little how or when or where this earthly scene shall terminate. 
In an instant — in the twinkling of an eye —as thousands are — 
we may be hurled from the visible realities of time into the now 
invisible realities of eternity; or protracted, painful, withering 
disease may strain every heart-string to its utmost tension before 
the last mortal chord be broken. And, however it may come, let 
but the fainting vision of the struggling soul be cheered by the 
retrospect of a conscientious and generous activity, death will be 
welcomed by us as a heavenly escort to a higher sphere, where 
the disencumbered spirit may discern more clearly, advance more 
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rapidly, expand more freely; while hosts of friendly spirits may 
greet us with a long-inspiring burst of sympathetic joy, —joy 
inexpressible and full of glory.” 

O my friends! we, who still survive, may require more than 
our departed brother these glowing exhortations; and therefore 
have I asked permission to present the sequel of the discourse 
to which many of you so earnestly listened on the last sabbath, 
and which was interrupted by a sudden Providence, as instructive 
as it was mournful. No warning was given to him; for warning 
he needed not. His whole life was but a conscious preparation 
for eternity. The warning was evidently intended for ws. That 
death spoke aloud to us all. Would that it might rivet into our 
spirits the too long-forgotten sense of responsibility to our Saviour 
and our God! 

Turn we now, therefore, to the other clause of our suggestive 
text, and to another and corresponding side of our brother’s cha- 
racter. The Psalmist there further laments that the faithful fail 
from among the children of men. Faithful! Who that knew 
Daniel Cannon Webb will not say that fidelity was stamped on 
every folding of his heart, on every lineament and material of his 
life? Ask the thousands, who, from first to last, entrusted to 
him the management of their temporal interests. Was not his 
scrupulous integrity in business carried even almost to the verge 
of a fault? If he had an infirmity, it arose from his ceaseless 
anxiety that strict and minute justice should be faithfully ad- 
ministered to every party concerned. 

May not our Orphan House, the darling of the city, exclaim 
at this moment in tears, “‘ Help; Lord; for the faithful fail from 
among the children of men”? For a long series of years, in his 
capacity of commissioner, he watched over it as a father watches 
over his family ; foregoing every consideration of health, ease, 
convenience, or inclination, in order to be at his post on sabbaths 
and on week-days in that admirably regulated establishment ; being 
able to call all its children by name, and even following them 
with paternal interest and affection long after they had departed 
from its walls.* 

It was the self-same principle of fidelity which determined his 
action in reference to the temperance reform. He thought he 


* The children of the Orphan House were at the funeral. 
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saw in it a field of doing good to his fellow-men. And, notwith- 
standing he was considerably advanced in life, and his habits were 
confirmed, and a love of repose was naturally stealing upon him, — 
notwithstanding his disposition was modest and retiring, and he 
had never assumed any post that required public speaking, yet so 
constraining was his sense of duty to that cause, that he became 
one of its most efficient leaders. Of almost stammering lips in 
other exposed positions, here he would preside calmly and cheer- 
fully over crowded assemblages, and could exhibit a fluency of 
speech and felicity of expression to which even his friends might 
have supposed him a stranger. 

Well, too, may this bereaved church acknowledge the pre- 
eminence of the same excellent quality of fidelity, in the connec- 
tion borne to it by the deceased through the lapse of more than 
one generation. It was fidelity to his solemn convictions alone 
which ranged him, at a period of great difficulty and trial, among 
its fathers and founders. It was fidelity which induced him, for 
the same length of time, to serve it in every variety of office, 
sometimes as chief and sometimes as subordinate, just as his aids 
were needed. For the same period also he has acted as a deacon 
in our body of communicants ; tendering the elements, with his 
sweet and gentle humility, to the colored communicants, and 
paying his punctual monthly visits in person to the families who 
received the bounties of the communion-fund. This same minute 
fidelity seemed also to follow him up to his latest breath, since 
probably the last sentence written by his pen was a little notice 
from the pulpit summoning a board indirectly connected with the 
church to attend a quarterly meeting, at which he himself pre- 
sided in the intermission, and imparted words of firm, prudent, 
faithful advice. 

In regard to his domestic relations : fidelity there, too, was the 
watchword that echoed from every arrangement, breathed in every 
air, and spoke from every detail. I will not intrude into the 
most sacred and intimate of those relations, since silence and 
imagination can alone truly picture his fidelity there. But I may 
be permitted to refer to the singular faithfulness with which he 
ever performed the duties of a father and a patriarch, and to that 
persevering exactitude with which, beside bestowing on his off- 
spring the best education that others could communicate, would set 
apart little, regular fragments even of the busiest time to teach 
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them some extra accomplishment, or to perfect them in what they 
had already attained. 

He was faithful to himself. He watched over his own moral 
and spiritual character with the vigilance of a trustee. He adopted 
no opinion, commenced no course of action, surrendered himself to 
no intimacy, from mere impulse or caprice, nor without weighing, 
with his characteristic scrupulousness, every circumstance, every 
quality, and every consequence, that ought to have modified his 
judgment. I see this self-fidelity in the very journal which he 
so constantly kept to the last day of his life. ; 

He was faithful to every human being with whom he came in 
contact. He seemed to find in every man something to respect 
and love. This was the foundation of that exceeding delicacy, 
that nice, exquisite honor, at once gentlemanly and feminine, with 
which he approached every person, for any purpose whatever. It 
procured him love and honor in return, wherever he went; and 
probably no mere private person in our country has acquired so 
many attached friends and admirers in far distant places. Often 
have I heard his name spoken with enthusiasm by those who, I 
supposed, must have been strangers to his person. It was this 
same fidelity to general humanity which inspired that boundless 
hospitality, not only to ancient friends, but to strangers of every 
class, who had scarcely a claim to his attentions in this regard. 
The same sentiment also, I have no doubt, dictated his regular 
and persevering observations of nature and the weather, which he 
so often communicated to the public for the general benefit. But 
I forbear. Of the friends who are now listening to me, I feel 
confident that many are ready to say, —‘‘ Multiply as many 
instances of his faithful qualities as you choose, yet we could tell 
you more.” 

But, before ceasing to speak, I cannot refrain from alluding to 
my own relations to the beloved and revered deceased. Thou 
friend of my earlier years! friend of my active manhood! and 
friend of my advancing age, farewell! Since the day when thou 
first tookest me, as a stranger, by the hand, to the moment when 
we last exchanged greetings in this sanctuary, how kind, how 
unaltered, how uniform, has been thy deportment towards me! 
How hast thou ever overlooked my faults and infirmities, and sus- 
tained me in every emergency by thine assistance and advice! 
How have I, as a pastor and a friend, leaned upon thee! How 
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have thy kindnesses to me and to mine been as the kindnesses of 
Providence, — beyond enumeration, beyond the grasp even of 
memory itself! Could I do otherwise than offer on this occasion 
some faint and feeble tribute to thy worth ? 

And yet, O waiting and sorrowing friends! it is not to indulge 
ir eulogy, not to perform a professional ceremony, not to pour out 
the gushings of mourning friendship, that I have lingered thus 
long on the life and character of our departed brother. I have 
wished to fulfil, and carry out as it were, the prevailing bent of 
his own heart, and to make him useful, instructive, and beneficial, 
even in his death. Surely there must arise in our bosoms 
some wish to imitate the virtues we have been contemplating, some 
generous resolution that we will walk worthily of the integrity, the 
rectitude, the piety, the fidelity, that have just been removed from 
among us; that the space they have left shall not, so far as we 
are concerned, remain altogether void. Then will he have lived 
and died truly to some purpose. Then will even the crown of his 
reward, which angels are this moment weaving for him at the bid- 
ding of the Saviour, be twined with a new and for him a dearer 
wreath. Then also will our own happiness and solid hope be 
mingled with the precious savor of his memory, — the cherished 
fragrance of his name. S. G. 


A LETTER ON PREACHERS. 


Mr. Epitor, — May I give you a brief account of a brief 
experience in two Episcopal churches which I lately attended ? 
Not that this experience contains any thing remarkable; but it 
suggested thoughts which it may be well to express. I love to join 
in the worship of other denominations when I can, and believe it 
would be well for us all to do so often, especially clergymen, who 
have few opportunities of hearing preaching, and may always get 
useful hints, if not serious impressions. 

On ‘‘ Ash-Wednesday”’ just past, I heard an excellent discourse 
from Rev. Mr. W. of Providence, a simple and earnest preacher, 
little known abroad perhaps, but devoted and useful at home. 
He took a subject appropriate to the beginning of Lent, — the 
duty of “‘ taking up the cross,” and preached an unwritten sermon 
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(using only a brief), full of pertinent and useful counsel on the 
importance of self-denial, and the advantage of having special 
seasons for cultivating and practising this virtue. There was not 
only no thought or word in the discourse to which every Christian, 
every sinner and probationer, must not assent, but there was much 
to make one feel the duty and necessity of giving special heed to 
this one matter, — the denying ourselves, at times, even those indul- 
gences and pleasures which in themselves are lawful and, at other 
times, expedient. I was made to feel, as I have often felt, that there 
is virtue and blessing in putting restraint upon our appetites and 
habits, apart from the question of right and wrong, safety or dan- 
ger, in a particular course. There is a religious use, a Christian 
duty, in occasional “‘fasting,”’ practising the strictest temperance, if 
not abstinence, in the pleasures of the table, fashion, dress, amuse- 
ment, light reading, and all frivolity even innocent. This power 
over ourselves we ought to possess; and the best way of gaining it, 
certainly one way, is by resolving that, for some portion of every 
year, we will keep it specially in view, and observe religiously 
some restraint in our habits of self-indulgence. If our Saviour, 
for any reason, found it needful or profitable to devote forty days 
to fasting, prayer, and secluded meditation, do we not need it? 
And if we need it, or would secure its good influences, should we 
not have regular and positive seasons for this special purpose ? 
Such was the tone and tenor of the discourse I heard, with de- 
finite and practical illustrations. The thoughts are familiar to us 
all; but we do not all make the best use of them. And I could 


~ not but wish that our own people, and all people, would sometimes 


make it their distinct study and chief business to cherish these 
thoughts, and carry them into action, 

On the Sunday following Ash-Wednesday, I had an opportu- 
nity of attending service in one of the most frequented, if I may 
not say fashionable, of the Episcopal churches in the city of New 
York. Not many churches in our cities, I suppose, whatever the 
denomination, are commonly crowded in the afternoon. In that 
which I attended, I saw, not literally a crowded, but a full and 
very attentive congregation, such as I believe no man but Dr. H. 
often draws, at that hour and for a common service. A man of 
learning, of strong thought and stronger expression, though not 
original or particularly profound, a man of fluent and powerful 
address, this preacher is probably unsurpassed in the pulpits of his 
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own church; and we have heard him in former years, when we 
felt his power to an unusual degree. But not so now. A 
greater difference there could not be than between this discourse, 
and that which we have already described from one of his bre- 
thren. Not that they admit of comparison, or were opposed to 
each other, except in this, that one was founded in truth and 
nature, the other in error and inconsistency. 

Dr. H. preached from the familiar and important passage, — 
“What must I do to be saved?” And his first and chief labor 
was bestowed upon the proof, that we need salvation because of 
our ‘sinful nature,” — nature, not character. Little, compara- 
tively, was said of the sins we ‘‘commit;’’ but the main stress 
was laid upon the sin in which we were “born.” And yet, 
strangely enough, the evidence of our being born in sin was found 
chiefly in the fact that we do sin! The existence of depravity 
was assumed as the proof of native and total depravity; and the 
battle-field, crime and vice of every kind, were set forth as esta- 
blishing beyond controversy the great fact of original sin. This 
mode of reasoning is, of course, not new to us; but we hardly 
expected to hear it from a man of mind, and of great reputation as 
a scholar. We always lament it, not simply because of its false 
theology, but quite as much on account of its vicious logic, and 
its offence against the laws of evidence. On those laws the great 
historical truths of Christianity rest. And when a man in whom 
the people trust, whose intellect they respect, and whose conclu- 
sions they accept without reflection, bases his doctrine, and conducts 
his entire discourse, on a palpable and weak assumption, it must 
weaken the hold of truth and religion upon men of common sense, 
and all independent thinkers. Especially is this true when such 
reasoning is backed up by the words of Scripture applied with equal 
unfairness. Is it right, is it honest, to continue for ever to quote 
Paul’s words respecting ‘the natural man,” as referring to a 
man’s state by nature, and proving original depravity? If Dr. H. 
is a scholar, he knows that the word here rendered “ natural,’’ the 
same that in another epistle is better rendered “‘ sensual,’’ refers 
only to the “flesh,” the animal nature of man; and that the de- 
sign of the apostle is to show, that the animal is opposed to the 
spiritual, and of necessity those who pamper the animal, becoming 
sensual and wholly ‘carnal,’ cannot discern or enjoy spiritual 
things; a solemn truth, practical and vital, but going much far- 
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ther to demonstrate man’s freedom and spiritual capacity, as well 
as responsibility, than to prove his native depravity. 

Again, a great portion of this discourse, in which there was 
much that was true and excellent, was taken up, as such discourses 
usually are, in showing how utterly unavailing are our own efforts 
and deeds towards effecting our own salvation. And after this 
had been set forth in many propositions which no Christian dis- 
putes, but which are wholly irrelative, the last and chief condition 
of salvation was made to be a holy life! As Hannah More once 
said, ‘Our good works are nothing; yet we cannot be saved 
without them.” That is an important nothing which is essential 
to salvation! We will join with any Christians in commending 
the grace of humility. But we must urge it as much on those 
who rely upon what they “‘believe,’”’ as on those who rest upon 
what they ‘“‘do.” To believe is to do; to pray is to do; to look 
to Christ, to call him Saviour, to plead his merits (unscriptural 
and rather equivocal as the phrase is), to throw ourselves wholly 
upon the mercy and unmerited grace of God, as every mortal 
must, with any faith or life, —all this is doing, not merely believ- 
ing. It is voluntary and individual, a real act, a personal thing, 
as mueh as any of those ‘‘ good works” which men slight, but 
which Christ encouraged. This old distinction is worse than vain ; 
it is hurtful. It can never do any good to lead men to slur or 
neglect good works. We wish they were far more abundant than 
they are. And we rejoice that the sects who most depreciate 
them contradict themselves before they have finished preaching, 
and still more in their living. Their practice is better than their 
theory. A few of every name, the weak and those inclined to be 
wicked, may think it enough to rest on faith and creed and the 
church, letting works alone, or turning them into “ filthy rags.” 
But the mass of believers of every communion, and not least 
of that which has nourished so many great minds and good men as 
the Episcopal, will agree with Dr. H. in the end, if not in the 
beginning, that the great and essential thing is, after all, ‘‘a holy 
life.” 

I heard a good deal this year of the use of “ashes” on Ash- 
Wednesday ; women and girls, if not men, coming home from the 
Roman Catholic services with their foreheads crossed and strongly 
marked with literal ashes, though without the sackcloth. Is there 
any approach to this in that church which is said to be furnishing 
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so many subjects for the Pope’s dominion? Will the time never 
come when sensible men will discern between the flesh and the 
spirit, a creed and a character, the shape of an accident and 
the life of a soul ? 


Yours in faith and hope, 
BE. B. H. 





INSECTS. 


Use, — what use are they of ? In us, what arrogance it is to 
be asking this about any living things at all? Gnats in the sun- 
shine, — what use are they? Is any man the maker of them, that 
we should ask about them, as we do about ploughs and mills? 
Yes; but if any other creatures are made without a purpose, then 
perhaps we ourselves are. But is it right for us to feel bewil- 
dered in our little minds, because every thing about us does not 
tell us of what use it is? Use is no standard for us to be testing 
creatures by. We men, we ourselves, — what use are we in the 
universe of God? None, none at all; no more than the sparrow in 
the garden, or the worm in the ground, or the grub coiled up in a 
leaf on the bush. Only let me feel this way, this humble way, 
and then they are useful; to me they are useful ; creeping things, 
and things in the air, and in the water. They are of religious 
use to me, by making me feel humbly. 

They are creatures of God, like ourselves; fellow-creatures of 
ours. It is a lowly fellowship we have with them, very; but it 
is good to be acknowledged. 

About birds and animals, there are some right ways of think- 
ing and feeling that we have not got yet, I believe. Animalcules, 
so small as for there to be millions of them in one drop of water ; 
minnows, that live and die in the same little nook of a stream ; 
moths, that flutter about for a few hours in a summer night; 
insects, at home in the cup of a flower; wild-bees, that work so 
loyally, and winter together so snugly in banks and hollow trees ; 
ants, in their underground chambers ; living things at the bottom 
of the sea; — these, and every other creature of God’s, there is a 
way of feeling about that is good for a man; religiously good for 
him. W. M. 











DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


Our last Number contained a Sermon on the Divinity of Jesus. Grateful 
to the author, so eminent for his profound studies of the New Testament, 
admiring the spirit of the discourse, and fully recognizing both the lofty 
standard of virtue it exhibits, and the power with which it pleads for holiness 
of life, — we are yet unable to agree in its doctrine of Christ. We propose 
to offer here, in simple terms, a statement which is more satisfactory to our- 
selves, and opens another view. 


So long as the differences of opinion that obtain at present respect- 
ing the rank and nature of the Son of God shall continue to divide 
and interest those minds that think at all on religious topics, and so 
long as any thing like the existing postures of sects and doctrines 
shall remain, it can hardly be unreasonable for any man to offer a 
careful and deliberate exposition of his belief on that subject. If 
we are Christians at all, Christ is the author and founder of our 
faith. He is the Head of that church into which disciples gather 
for fellowship. The question what and who he is, to all persons 
of any spiritual consciousness, is vital at every point, and momen- 
tous under every aspect. 

There are two prevalent apprehensions of the character and 
office of Jesus as Saviour of the world. One contemplates him 
as specially appointed to represent the perfection of humanity, 
meaning by humanity what we have hitherto known or conceived 
of the spiritual powers and possibilities in a human being. This 
view holds Jesus to have been a perfect man; the completest moral 
example and religious genius of our race; exhibiting in his life 
and death the utmost that human excellence can do or be; as 
showing the ultimate achievement, thus far at least, of a man’s vir- 
tue, love, and faith ; and as having withdrawn his personal presence 
and power from the world at his ascension, so that the communion 
of his followers is not literally a communion with him, but is only 
@ commemorative observance for a Teacher living on earth in the 
past, but retired now into the heavens. 

The other view regards Christ as showing forth not only a 
perfect humanity, but also the mind of the Deity; represent- 
ing God to man as well as man to himself; being the express 
image of God’s person; exhibiting, as in God’s behalf, through 
some union of nature with the Father, not explicable to us, the 
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Divine forgiveness, justice, and mercy; and reconciling alienated 
souls by manifesting God in his flesh. According to this doctrine, 
he survives in his church to this day, and will survive, not only 
by influence and memory, but by the presence of his person; so 
that when, in the communion of faith, we draw near to him, he, 
though invisible, yet by the rich gifts of his Messiahship and by 
a felt benediction, draws veritably near to us. We have no hesi- 
tation in saying, without reference to any former opinions, that the 
latter of these two views appears to us, not only incomparably the 
most benignant and precious, but to stand towards the other in the 
relation of truth to error; to be charged with inestimable benefits 
to our religious progress ; to be liable to fewer theological perver- 
sions, and less dangerous abuses ; and to need also that it be more 
distinctly asserted and impressed on our present habits of think- 
ing, especially among the inquiring and the young. 

A common form of stating the doctrine, that Christ was merely 
human, and of denying him a distinctive Divinity, is to say that 
‘“‘he was distinguished and exalted above other men, not in kind, 
but in degree only ;” that he transcended mortals only by an ex- 
cess of virtue, not by any peculiarity of origin, not by any singu- 
larity of endowment, not by a superhuman nature. He was purer 
and holier than other men; and therefore more of the Divine 
afflatus flowed through his life. 

Against this misconstruction of the whole foundation-work of 
Christian doctrine, as it seems to us, — injurious, like most other 
religious errors, by its issues in practical piety, as well as radi- 
cally mischievous to theology, comprehensively mistaking as to 
the very being and authority of him who is the centre, the 
fountain, the embodiment of whatever we have that we can call 
religion, — we raise a threefold objection. And we urge that 
objection by an appeal to the grand, threefold source, where alone 
we can apply for a final decision: the Word, or the New Testa- 
ment writings; History, or the organic working of Christian life 
through the church; and the Soul, with its intuitions and its 
wants. 

We should be willing, in the appeal to that first and chief 
of all authorities and testimonies —the New Testament, to 
waive every reference to the other striking passages that will 
appear in their natural connections as we press farther into the 
subject, and to rest the question on the three following explicit 
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ones alone: Just as Jesus was opening his ministry at Jerusalem, 
John the Forerunner said of him these plain words : — ‘“‘ He that 
cometh from heaven is above all. He whom God hath sent speak- 
eth the words of God; for God giveth not the Spirit by measure 
unto him. He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life; 
and he that believeth not the Son shall not see life.” Were these 
words spoken of an extraordinary mortal, constituted and endowed 
no otherwise than as you are and I am? Almost at the same 
moment, Jesus was holding one of his first reported conversations 
with the Rabbi Nicodemus by night; where he announces some of 
the sublime principles of his kingdom, and the profound mystery 
of the second birth. And this is the well-weighed avowal by which 
he initiates this inquiring representative of the old religion into the 
great secret of the new: ‘‘God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life. ' And he that believeth not is 
condemned.” Is this the utterance of a being who “ differs from 
other men in degree only, but not in kind”? Many years had 
passed since the Saviour’s crucifixion ; the gospel had been tested 
and tried by the terrible ordeal of the apostolic age; and yet time 
enough had not passed to drift the believer away from his anchor- 
age on the simplicity of the Master’s original teaching; and then 
one who was able to know whereof he affirmed wrote to the reluc- 
tant converts from Judaism, — ‘‘ God, who at sundry times and in 
divers manners spake in time past unto the fathers by the pro- 
phets, hath in these last days spoken unto us by his Son; whom he 
hath appointed heir of all things, by whom also he made the worlds ; 
who, being the brightness of his glory, and the express image of 
his person, and upholding all things by the word of his power, 
when he had by himself purged our sins, sat down on the right 
hand of the Majesty on high; being made so much better than 
the angels, as he hath obtained a more excellent name than they. 
For unto which of the angels said he at any time, ‘Thou art my 
Son: this day have I begotten thee’?” Tell us, which one, 
then, of all the heroes, sages, saints, of any nation, commemorated 
by monuments, by literature, by private veneration, shall claim to 
be brother, in kind or in degree, of him whom even all the 
angels of God are commanded to worship ! 

The second appeal is to Christian History, or the organic work- 
ing of Christian life through the church. Begin where you will, 
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at any point from the least conspicuous movement of the public 
mind in Christendom chronicled in last evening’s newspaper, up to 
Constantine’s political conversion or Nerva’s royal concession, and 
you will find that whether you strike down below the surface of 
events, or reach out either way to trace their sequence and inter- 
dependence, the under-tide that bears all up and sweeps all along 
is the irresistible current of Christ’s divine life. Changes with 
which no other change compares, revolutions for which no civil 
revolution can account, impulses of thought, conquests of science, 
growths of institutions, marches of learning and society, — all 
testify that a silent power was cradled in the manger at Bethlehem, 
which was to dwarf down the empire of Czesars and Bonapartes 
into the puny dynasties of nursery games. All the growing 
multitudes, achievements, industry, enterprise, discoveries, wisdom, 
and strength of the race, lift a chant of thanksgiving that has 
grown louder from the first, and is swelling still, to proclaim 
Christ the more than mortal regenerator of its destinies, the 
superhuman Head over his church. 

The third appeal is to the Soul, with its intuitions and its 
wants. Whenever it is most deeply stirred by penitence, or 
strained by agony, or kindled into holy aspiration, the spiritual 
nature craves a more intimate communion with God than would 
be possible if that God had not mysteriously manifested himself 
in flesh; not a sovereign in the skies, but a beating and friendly 
bosom in Bethany. It cries out for the Christ, who, by repre- 
senting the pity and pardon of the Father, is Way and Truth and 
Life. The individual heart, when it is really agitated, whether 
by hope or love or pain or fear, emphasizes the promise of reve- 
lation; and the longings of the individual soul respond to the 
broad verdict of history. It confesses, like Peter before the per- 
secutors, that there is no other name under heaven, given among 
men, whereby it can be saved. 

Objectors start other theories. It has been said, for instance, 
that even in our human nature there are capacities so noble, and 
traits so high, that we do Christ honor enough when we allow 
him to possess an unprecedented and complete combination of 
them. We believe, on the contrary, that, in the essential pecu- 
liarity of his nature, Christ is as distinct from us as the spiritual 
nature in us is from the perishable. 

We acknowledge that in mere humanity there is ‘a nature 
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transcendently great and sacred,’’ a nature so surpassing the ani- 
mal organization, so wonderfully superior to this chemical com- 
pound that we call the body, so far outstripping in its reach, 
capacity, and eternal duration, all the energy and acuteness of 
physical sense, so fitted to receive the impression and inspiration 
of God’s Spirit, that it may be even said, in a certain liberal use of 
language, to be kindred to God, or, in an apostle’s vivid phrase, 
to be ‘“‘a partaker of the divine nature.” Thank Christ also for 
this very assurance, — for without him you never could have felt it, 
— that man is, every man is, immortal as well as mortal, a spirit 
as well as dust, allied to the Almighty while he is hastening to a 
grave. Rejoice in that great boon; and let the conscious dignity 
of such a conviction bear you up into a life of lofty virtue, that 
shall be worthy of such a heritage. And yet there is that in 
Jesus Christ which separates him even from this spiritual nature 
in humanity, distinguishes him from the best dignity in man, and 
exalts him above even our highest honors. There is a line drawn 
between his soul and our souls, not cutting us off from his perfect 
sympathy, not barring us from his fellowship, not veiling his face 
with any dimness from ours, but marking us, in our nature, as. 
human; and him, in his nature, as divine. 

We are encouraged, it is true, to call ourselves children of the 
Most High; but if we call ourselves so in an humble temper, 
remembering what sins penitence has to deplore, we shall never 
confound our filial relation with that of him who could utter the 
sublime and mysterious challenge both to philosophy and faith, 
“T and my Father are one.’ ‘ Behold,” says an apostle, 
‘now are we the sons of God.”” But it must be an irreverent 
self-conceit and a shallow insight that can mistake this thankful 
confession for a bold assertion of the believer’s equality with him 
whom the church and the gospel unite in revering as THE Son of 
God, and who received that majestic anointing and seal upon his 
authority, when the Spirit descended visibly upon him in Jordan, 
and a voice said, “ This is my Beloved Son; hear him.” “ Only- 
begotten Son” it is written; what means that significant word, 
“only-begotten,”’ if Jesus is not a Son in some sense that we are 
not, and never can be, sons? 

Another form taken by the argument for Christ’s simple human- 
ity is this, —that every member of the human family is capable 
of certain lofty spiritual exercises, is visited by holy aspirations, 
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has a moral sense that distinguishes between right and wrong, 
and can form ‘ideas of truth, of justice, of holiness.” These 
ideas and affections, it is argued, are God within us; because 
they are in harmony with his character, and it is by them 
that we recognize his attributes. In Christ these moral ideas 
were held with peculiar clearness and power; these spiritual 
affections moved in extraordinary purity and constancy. This 
fact, therefore, is held to satisfy all that language of Christ and 
his apostles where he is declared to be one with God, and to ex- 
haust the meaning of those passages that attribute to him a quite 
superhuman nature. He had in him more of God than we, only 
by as much as he gave to those ideas and affections, possible to 
him and us alike, a fuller development than we. 

Now, this explanation is as unsatisfactory to us as the preced- 
ing: it grows more and more unsatisfactory, the longer we study 
the facts of Christ’s ministry, the words God spake by him, or his 
effect on the world. Those facts are miraculous, or they are an 
imposition. Those words are an assertion of a union between 
Jesus and the Father altogether peculiar and distinctive, or they 
are deceptions. That effect on the world must be accounted for 
by an agency behind it entirely above all other known historical 
motive powers; or else it is brought about by some artifice super- 
latively cunning, a legerdemain more incredible than miracle 
itself. The facts : — When I behold, —through those impregnable 
narratives where sharp-eyed and cavilling criticism has sought and 
sought again, but never found, a flaw or crevice large enough to 
enter one splitting wedge, those compact records where the perse- 
vering batteries of unbelief, shifting their point and method of 
attack with every shifting current of sceptical speculation, have 
never opened a single breach, —behold Lazarus coming forth from 
his grave, the dumb speaking, the blind seeing, the shrunken hand 
of palsy full and flexible with the circulations of health, the stone 
over his own sepulchre rolled away, and doubting Thomas put- 
ting his fingers into the print of the nails, his hand into the spear- 
wound in the side, till he exclaims, ‘My Lord and my God!” 
—then I am compelled to recognize a present Divinity, of which 
no field of human history anywhere gives a token, no breath 
from any chamber of the past, its marvels of literature, philo- 
sophy, or enterprise, yields a whisper. The words: — When I 


hear him saying, not with any trace of fanatical excitement or 
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transient enthusiasm, but with that calm authority of unmistaka- 
ble truth to which all the results unite in bearing confirmation, 
— ‘No man knoweth the Father, but the Son; the only-begotten 
Son who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath revealed him; 
Before Abraham was, I am; I am the resurrection and the life; 
Whosoever shall confess or deny me before men, him will I also 
confess or deny before my Father and his angels; I came forth 
from God ;”’ — then, listening while he thus “speaks as man 
never spake,”’ it is as impossible for me to doubt the authenticity 
of his speech as it would be irrational for me — admitting that — 
to deny that there is a nature in him that he does not share with 
me, and is not common tomen. ‘The effect on the world : — When 
we have it thrust upon our convictions by every fragment of his- 
toric testimony, by even heathen Pliny and infidel Gibbon them- 
selves, by all monuments of human progress, and by all the 
civilization of to-day, and all the spreading life of the church 
always, that since the moment when Christ came up out of the 
Jordan, wet with the baptism of John, and with the glory of his 
heavenly consecration shining upon him, a new principle has been 
steadily working in the heart of human things, to transform them, 
new in form and in spirit, in name and in essence ; — then how 
are we to escape believing, that, if God was in the building of the 
world, it was not man that by regeneration created it anew ? 
Choose out any of the brighter luminaries that have poured 
splendor on any path of thought, or blessings on any interest of 
the world’s welfare, — 
«Men whose great thoughts possess us like a passion, — 

Thoughts which command all coming times and minds ; 

‘Whose names are ever on the world’s broad tongue, 

Like sound upon the falling of a force ; 

Men whom we build our love round, like an arch 


Of triumph, as they pass us on their way 
To glory and to immortality ;”” — 


take the mightiest in influence, the richest in knowledge, the nim- 
blest in genius, the purest in excellence, — Plato or Humboldt 
or Shakspeare or Fenelon, —and then, if your reverence will 
bear the shock, imagine him using any of those majestic expres- 
sions, respecting his origin and his work, which I have quoted 
from the lips of Jesus; and, though you had begun to doubt, you 
will be startled back into a sense of the real divinity of the Re- 
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deemer. Conceive that philosopher, poet, or statesman, standing 
before the Eternal and Almighty Father, under the shadow of 
impending death, and uttering that petition in the prayer of the 
Lord, ‘‘ And now, O Father, glorify thou me with thine own self, 
with the glory which I had with thee before the world was; for 
thou lovedst me before the foundation of the world,’ — you will 
need no other proof how far our idle speculations wander from the 
awful bounds of truth, when we speak of God’s Messiah as in kind 
like men. 

If our God were only an assemblage of abstract qualities; if, 
instead of looking to him as a personal Friend and Father, we had 
regarded him as only an agglomeration of impersonal attributes, 
mercy, justice, wisdom, strength ; or if we refined away our feeling 
of trustful intimacy towards him into an intellectual conception of 
a Causative Principle, — then the argument we have just noticed 
might have some force with us. All that would be necessary to 
make God manifest, either in Christ or in ourselves, would be some 
appearance of those qualities or attributes in us; and just in pro- 
portion to the degree in which they appeared, we should all be gods. 
But, if our view of God’s nature and man’s nature proceeds accord- 
ing to another philosophy than this pantheistic one, we shall pre- 
sently be satisfied, that though a man were strong, wise, just, and 
good, up to the full measure of the possibility of his nature, and 
such a pattern of all spiritual graces as should equal the Christian 
standard itself, yet he would be as far from participating in the 
essential and incomprehensible nature of the Deity as every other 
man; simply because his constitution is human; because, being 
human, he is made subject to certain limitations of ability; and 
because every finite being is psychologically separated by an impas- 
sable gulf from the Infinite. Christ, we believe, was not so sepa- 
rated. He was one with the Father, in a sense and a way that 
we cannot be one with Him; united to Him by certain mysterious 
bonds and inscrutable affinities, which it is as easy for faith to 
conceive as it is impossible for logic to define; not contradicting 
the fact of his derivation from the Father, but forming a oneness 
between them which is at once the secret of the Mediatorship, the 
key to the gospel, the ground and hope of our final reconciliation 
with both: and, moreover, it is of the “‘ person”’ of God that he is 
‘tthe express image.”’ ur charter for the liberty of this inspir- 
ing doctrine is the whole tone pervading the New Testament, from 
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the announcement of the Spirit to Mary the mother, — “ That 
holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of 
God; and of his kingdom there shall be no end,’’ — down to the 
last benediction of the Apocalypse, in the name of “the Lord 
Jesus Christ.’’ It is in the language express and general, it is in 
the breath and spirit, it is in the precept and the sanctions, of the 
whole Christian revelation. If you ask for it in a single sentence, 
you find it gathered up into that comprehensive declaration, — 
“ No man can come unto the Father but by me.” We believe, 
therefore, we cannot but believe, — we are as unable as we are 
undesirous to doubt, — that, in regard to that deep, wide line that 
distinguishes the Infinite from the finite and the Divine from the 
human, Christ the Redeemer does not stand by his nature on 
the human side. We discover no way in which an estranged, lost 
family on earth, not knowing God by all its wisdom, and condemned 
by a law which it had not power or will to keep, could be raised, 
restored, and justified, but by one who should bring the Deity to 
the earth, while he lifts up man towards Deity. The Redeemer 
must make God manifest in the flesh, mediate between heaven and 
humanity, show us the Father to move and melt the child. 

We are not unfamiliar with the several interpretations affixed 
to the passages we have cited, by those who would discharge them 
of the contents we have found in them, and reduce them to a bald 
consistency with the humanitarian theory. It is doubtful, judging 
by experience, whether it avails much to undertake a refutation 
of these interpretations in detail, before the heart, by another and 
a surer process, is brought to an inevitable persuasion of their 
insufficiency. They will satisfy, till some special exigency of 
spiritual experience dissolves them in its potent alembic ; and then 
they look as unengaging to the affections as they do forced and 
unnatural to the understanding. 

If, now, any critical mind is inquisitively asking what the way 
and method of this union between Jesus and the Father is, as if 
some logical difficulty there were sure to bafile our conclusion, and 
win a triumph over faith, let us frankly confess, that no inability 
of ours to make full answer embarrasses us, nor compromises our 
doctrine. It affords us no perplexity that we cannot explain in 
terms, nor even to our own reason, all that belief accepts as a 
motive for worship. Unless religion transcends the sphere of 
definitions, and reaches over into the realm of mystery, she ceases 
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to be religion. How Christ is one with the Father, by what rule 
the divine-human in him is adjusted, what the element is that is 
common to both, where it begins and how far extends, —it is a 
cheerful concession with us, that we do not know. Contentedly 
we will leave all that to the vagueness and generality of the phrases 
of Scripture. If pursued with the protest that we have no right 
to receive what reasoning cannot frame into propositions, or justify 
to the dry intellect, we can only reply, that it is certain we must 
all, then, abandon our faith in God himself, and in many of the 
facts of our own inward life. Trust will not consent to be catechized 
by curiosity ; prayer is not to be puzzled by punctilios of explica- 
tion. It is enough for us, that, joining with believers of other 
names and differing shades of doctrine from our own, we can ap- 
proximate to a wide and catholic confession of faith, by setting, 
one over against another, the strong and varying descriptive titles 
of inspiration: —‘‘ Emmanuel, God with us; the Word made 
flesh ; God made manifest in the flesh; the express image of his 
person ; the life that was manifested; the glass in which we look 
to behold the glory of the Lord; the fulness of God revealed 
bodily ; the power of God; the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ; the image of the invisible 
God.” 

First among the obvious, practical effects of this doctrine on 
the spiritual life, stands this, that it seems to be true; and, in the 
simple economy of God, truth always blesses, liberates, and 
cleanses him that holds it, by the same law that error curses, 
cramps, and destroys. 

It stimulates our virtue, too, and our aspiration, by making us 
followers of a Master whom no attainments of ours can overtake, 
and holding up ever before us a living standard, unattainable in its 
loftiness, while condescending, with infinite compassion, to our 
finite strength. Approach him indefinitely we may in goodness ; 
and yet the reverence of our discipleship find nurture in this, that 
there is something within him that we can never compass. We 
must learn to dismiss it as a false feeling, that, in order to copy 
our Saviour’s example, we must equal his dignity; that, to render 
him imitable, he must dwell on the level of our natures. Imita- 
tion for his holiness; but homage for his divinity. 

And, then, what encouragement is there for our trustful grati- 
tude that we are left to no painful questioning, whether Christ’s 
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word is God’s word, Christ’s promises sustained by Almighty 
veracity, Christ’s reconciling invitation pledged by the Father’s 
power? Faith is made independent of doubt; and hope casts her 
anchor fast by the pillars of heaven. 

Because Christ is the brightness of God’s glory, and the ex- 
press image of his person, we know that our sacrament is no cold 
memorial, our communion no funereal pomp; but that the Master 
himself, as actual a person there as at the upper chamber, presides 
at the feast, and the very presence of his affectionate spirit wel- 
comes us to a joyful participation. 

The whole circle of Christian doctrines cluster together ; — 
repentance, newness of life, reconciliation by the Mediator, the 
Saviour’s divinity, forgiveness and acceptance with God. Let us 
bind them in one unbroken clasp about our hearts; live as child- 
ren of the light they shed; exemplify the whole religion of him 
whose image, ‘‘ the brightness of the Father’s glory,”’ is the centre 
of them all. Bear abroad his spirit, the spirit that purifies 
uncleanness, heals injustice, emancipates the slave, quenches strife, 
humbles pride, works by love, makes man the brother of man. 
And may his oneness with God bring our souls to his Father and 
ours ! 


A CHRISTMAS REVERIE. 


AGAIn the year’s full circle meets, and it is Christmas eve. 
Ah! swift indeed, 
With noiseless speed, 
Time’s mystic shuttles fly ; 
But few the golden threads his loom has gathered to supply 
The varying warp and woof that tells our, twelvemonth’s history. 


Tis Christmas eve! Without, I hear the bleak, cold winter wind 
Sweep to and fro 
The sheeted snow, 
Or fling it o’er the hills. 
The wintry blast, the holy time, and feelings holier still, 
With shadows from the silent past, the solemn moments fill. 
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Full thirty times the sun has brought the circling seasons round, 
The fruit-seed burst, 
The harvest nursed, 
The earth in ice-chains bound, — 
Since on a Christmas eve like this, when homes rang out with glee, 
The pitiless wind held battle with the fierce and pitiless sea. 


And as the waves, with angry might, beat back upon the land, — 
Tossed to and fro, 
As to-night the snow, 
A toiling, home-bound bark. 
O reckless wind! hadst thou but known the priceless freight it bore, 
With summer breath thou wouldst have borne that young life to 
the shore. 


I was a child, but well remember the noon of that fair morrow! 
The Christmas board 
With bounties stored, 
The weary one to greet ; 
The better welcome beaming from my mother’s face of joy, 
The fearful look when told the night had robbed her of her boy. 


And now my thoughts turn tenderly from that time-hallowed woe, 
From that bright life 
That went in strife 
Beneath the midnight storm, 
To this, so pure, so beautiful, so like unto the other, 
Just gone to heaven from the fond arms of father and of mother. 


My gentle, blue-eyed nephew ! Idol of fondest hopes! 
Not many a day 
Has passed away, 
Since by thy mother’s knee 
I saw thee nestle for a while; then, startling from her side, 
Swift through the room and down the stairs, thy agile footstep 
glide. 


’Twas the last time I beheld thee; but the moment left its trace: 
For ere ’twas flown, 
And thou wert gone, 
With all thy infant grace, 
I marked the yearning fondness of thy mother’s mute caress, 
As, bending down, she put from off thy brow the silken tress. 
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Oh! came there then no whisperings from some far seraph-voice, 
Like a faint bell’s toll, 
Telling her soul, 
The pure, unsullied brow, 
The gentle, loving spirit, and the mild blue, tender eye, 
Were meet for heaven’s peacefulness and angel’s company ? 


The silken tress lies folded down beneath the coffin-lid ; 
The footstep light, 
By day or night, 
Is heard not on the stairs; 
Gone is the blue eye’s lustre, the earnest, loving voice, 
The dimpled hand’s soft clasp, and all that made the heart rejoice. 


But it is Christmas eve, dear friend, the blessed night of nights: 
Away with gloom! 
The soul needs room 
For fervent joy and praise ; 
For, hark ! there swells from angel-hosts the glorious song again, — 
‘“‘Glory to God, Peace to the earth, and Goodwill unto men!” 


Again doth Bethlehem’s midnight star forsake her radiant train ; 
And, as the night, 
In solemn flight, 
Deepens o’er Judah’s hills, 
Concentrates all her silver rays in one effulgent crown, 
Above the lowly resting-place of Christ, the Chosen One. 


Look up, then, stricken parent! look up, and stay thy tears: 
The choral song 
Still sweeps along, 
Still echoes through the years. 
Divinest love sent forth the arrow piercing through thy breast : 
That love divine shall heal the wound, and give thee peace and rest. 


Look up! the Saviour of the world, though to his glory risen, 
Still undefiled, 
Takes the pure child, 
And blesses it in heaven. 
Still faithful doth he plead for thee before the Father’s throne ; 


Still is he Christ, the pitying One, God’s well-beloved Son. 
E. L. H. 
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GeENEsIs, xv. 7—17. 


Many passages in the Bible are regarded by most readers, 
either as enveloped in impenetrable mystery, or as perhaps fanci- 
ful, and even frivolous, because they happen to be unacquainted 
with the peculiar modes of thought and speech among the an- 
cients, — their religious rites or social customs. 

He, therefore, who devotes himself to the elucidation of such 
parts of the Bible may be considered as engaged in a laudable 
work, because every such dark passage, when made plain, not only 
increases our faith in the record as a true history, but our rever- 
ence for it as an inspired book. 

Among the passages which have been made the subject of curi- 
ous investigation is that contained in the fifteenth chapter of 
Genesis, beginning at verse 7. In order to a full understanding of 
the subject, however, we must be permitted a few words on the 
Shechinah, or Divine presence, as visibly manifested in the earlier 
ages of the world. At that time, the mass of mankind appear to 
have been utterly incapable of forming any proper conception of a 
Spiritual Being. The whole of the earlier history of the Jews is 
but a struggling upwards from idolatry into more elevated and 
just thoughts of the Deity, and shows with what tenacity the 
minds of men cling to natural forms for worship. Here and there, 
indeed, an individual had been raised up, and, being made the 
recipient of supernatural communications, had, in consequence, 
attained to more enlightened views of God and his Providence; but, 
if he had undertaken to instruct his more ignorant brethren, he 
had nothing but his own assertion to offer in proof that he spake 
as he was moved by the Holy Spirit. The age of miracles, 
wrought through the instrumentality of men, had not yet come. 
Those stupendous exhibitions of Divine power which attended the 
escape of the Israelites from Egypt, and their wanderings through 
the desert, were reserved for a distant age, when the idea of an 
unseen but universal Providence should become more familiar to 
the minds of men, and they should be able to refer the occurrence 
of any event considered beyond the range of natural laws, to its 
true source. How shall this idea of the one invisible God, this 
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fundamental truth of our religion, become so imprinted upon 
human minds as never to be erased? Not by the voice of inspira- 
tion alone, whatever that voice might be. Abraham craved some- 
thing more, some visible symbol of the Divine presence, which 
should seem to corroborate the truths which were communicated 
to him. 

Such was the Shechinah, seen at one time in dim prophetic 
vision, at another in Horeb’s burning bush, and yet again leading 
the march of the chosen tribes through the sea and the desert ; 
hovering over the ark of the testimony through the years of the 
theocracy, and finally resting between the cheruhim of the inner 
sanctuary. 

Through this symbol chiefly, as we conceive, in connection 
with inspiration, the Deity impressed upon the minds of the primi- 
tive Jews the knowledge of himself as an unseen yet present God. 
Unlike the sacred fire of the Persians, or any other object of 
heathen worship, it was entirely beyond the control of heathen 
power, and was subject to no conditions but such as were affixed 
to it by the will of the Supreme. Having premised thus much, 
we are prepared to proceed with our explanation of the passage in 
question. It is an account of the covenant made with Abraham ; 
and, although the circumstances are related with much minuteness, 
the whole appears, as it stands, quite unintelligible, owing to our 
ignorance of ancient. customs attending the ratification of cove- 
nants. By a reference to Greek and Latin poets, as well as to 
other parts of the Bible, it is found that on these occasions a cere- 
mony took place almost precisely similar to the one recorded here; 
that is, some animal or animals being slain and divided, the two 
parts were laid one against each other, and the contracting parties 
passed between in token that the covenant was sealed or made 
sure. Abraham had been told that his posterity should inherit the 
land of Canaan. He inquires whereby he shall know this. He 
is then ordered to prepare his victims in the manner mentioned 
above; and after falling into a trance, during which he was farther 
enlightened in regard to the fortunes of his descendants, he saw the 
smoking furnace and the burning lamp, — the cloud and fire, — 
in other words, the Shechinah, or Divine presence, pass between 
the pieces as a sign that the promise was made sure. In the 
light of this explanation, the passage appears perfectly intelligible, 
and we can readily understand why every circumstance is related 
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with so much minuteness. It is the opening scene in that grand 
series of events, by means of which, in an objective manner, the 
cardinal truths of our religion were to find a permanent place in 
the hearts of men. As such it has peculiar value, and could not 
well be spared without marring the completeness of the sacred 
record. 

Abraham stands pre-eminent among men a3 an example of the 
power of faith. He is called the father of the faithful. At first 
thought, we might be inclined to question the truth of this high 
praise. Favored as he was with visions and revelations assuring 
him of his own acceptance with God and of the renown of his pos- 
terity, we might be inclined to say that he could hardly have 
shrunk from the performance of any task, however arduous, in 
the hope of so glorious a destiny as lay before him. But it should 
be remembered, that, if his faith had peculiar helps, it had peculiar 
trials also. Standing, as it were, at the head of the old dispensa- 
tion, he was deprived of one of the essential aids to faith. The 

t had for him little instruction. If he listened for her voice, he 
could catch but the faintest whisper. If he /ooked back, he could 
see, indeed, exhibitions of Divine power, enough to fill him with 
reverence and awe, but hardly enough to inspire hope. Small 
indeed must have been the knowledge he could derive thence, 
which should teach him in regard to the future destinies of his 
race. His reliance must have been upon the inner light alone, 
interpreted by such outward signs, whether miraculous or other- 
wise, as Infinite Wisdom might grant untohim. At best the rays 
of light that fell upon him from heaven must have been faint 
and few, compared with the full blaze that shines upon us, through 
patriarchs, prophets, apostles, and the Son of God, all collected 
together and concentrated in that book of books which we call the 
Bible. Those of us who hold in our hands this volume should 
never plead, in extenuation of our want of faith, that we are less 
favored than were those ancient worthies who lived in the very 
dawn of revelation. The evangelists relate, that, when Christ was 
crucified, ‘‘ the vail of the temple was rent in twain from the top 
to the bottom.” The Shechinah had departed, and the Holy of 
holies was exposed to the gaze of the irreverent and profane. 
The old dispensation was passing away, and henceforth men must 
look for other manifestations of God’s presence in the world than 
such as shone forth from between the cherubim above the mercy- 
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seat. Yet once more it came, on that ever-memorable day of 
Pentecost, when the “disciples were with one accord in one 
place,”—and sat like cloven tongues of fire on each of the apos- 
tles, causing them to speak with the celestial power of truth and 
love. Was it not to them a blessed assurance that the church 
was to make her future conquests, not by means of bloody victo- 
ries achieved in mortal conflict, nor yet by visible symbols, with 
forms and ceremonies to suit a ruder age, but by the living word, 
prompted by the Holy Spirit in every devout and earnest heart, 
and uttered by tongues touched with the hallowed fire of Heaven ? 
Know you not that your bodies are the temple of the Holy 


Spirit? E.N.N. 
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WE have received from their several officers, Annual Reports 
of the State Lunatic Hospital at Worcester, Boston Seaman’s Aid 
Society, Prison Discipline Society, Young Men’s Benevolent So- 
ciety, Middlesex Sunday School Society, Massachusetts General 
Hospital, and Harvard College, — all being institutions that need 
no commendation. 


Spiritually Minded ; a Discourse preached at Louisville. By 
Rev. Joun H. HEywoop. 

This discourse was occasioned by the death of a Methodist lady 

of remarkable piety and charity, and is itself full of earnest and 
touching expressions of those heavenly graces. 





